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understandings differ in any part from his, so much the
worse for them: it is a sure sign they are either defective
or corrupt.

'4. Another man says, that there is an eternal and
immutable Rule of Right: that that rule of right dictates
so and so: and then he begins giving you his sentiments
upon anything that comes uppermost: and these senti-
ments (you are to take for granted) are so many branches
of the eternal rule of right.

*5. Another man, or perhaps the same man (it is no
matter), says that there are certain practices conform-
able, and others repugnant, to the Fitness of Things;
and then he tells you, at his leisure, what practices are
conformable, and what repugnant: just as he happens
to like a practice or dislike it.

'6. A great multitude of people are continually talking
of the Law of Nature; and then they go on giving you
their sentiments about what is right and what is wrong:
and these sentiments, you are to understand, are so
many chapters and sections of the Law of Nature.

*7. Instead of the phrase, Law of Nature, you have
sometimes Law of Reason, Right Reason, Natural Jus-
tice, Natural Equity, Good Order. Any of them will do
equally well. This latter is most used in politics. The
three last are much more tolerable than the others,
because they do not very explicitly claim to be anything
more than phrases: they insist but feebly upon the being
looked upon as so many positive standards of themselves,
and seem content to be taken, upon occasion, for phrases
expressive of the conformity of the thing in question to
the proper standard, whatever that may be. On most
occasions, however, it will be better to say utility: utility
is clearer, as referring more explicitly to pain and
pleasure.

48. We have one philosopher, who says, there is no
harm in anything in the world but in telling a lie; and
that if, for example, you were to murder your own
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